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On the POETICAL CHARACTER of DOCTOR 
GOLDSMITH. By the Rev. ARCHDEACON 
BURRO WES, late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublw y 
and M. R. I. A, 



JL/OCTOR Johnfon's lives of the Englifli Poets, however Read April 
his decifions may in fbme inftances be controverted, contain " d I797 ' 
a body of the moft found and valuable criticifm. Regular 
treatifes of elementary principles on the fubjecl: at large are 
more difficult and lefs entertaining than a collection of judi- 
cious obfeTvations on particular works or particular authors. 
The latter lie within a narrower compafs, and require little 
antecedent preparation in the reader, while the former appear in 
an abftract form, and being ufually conclufions by induction 
pre-fuppofe a knowledge of the particulars from which they are 
inferred, or being deductions from metaphyfical principles in 
human nature are abftrufe and technical. General truths are 
perhaps beft taught by their ipecific application, where grow- 
ing naturally from the inftance they partake of its familiarity 
and are developed by its explication. 

Vol. VI. ( K ) Tbe 
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The plan laid down by the publifhers of the collection of 
Englifh Poetry to which Johnfon's lives are prefixed has left 
fome authors of acknowledged merit unnoticed by the critic. 
But the life of Savage, which exhibits inceflant efforts in the 
biographer to palliate grofs violations of morals and decorum, 
and the remarks on Gray, in which their author feems to be 
wholly infenfible to poetical merit of the higheft clafs, leave us 
little reafon to regret that Johnfon was not employed to write 
the lives or criticife the works of all his poetical contemporaries. 
Among the authors thus left to the animadverfion of humbler 
critics our countryman GOLDSMITH ftands confpicuous. 
His poetical works altogether do not amount to eighteen hun- 
dred lines, and yet fuch is the tranfcendent merit of his two 
principal poems, that as a poet Goldfmith. is more generally 
known and celebrated than many of thofe who have compofed 
whole volumes. Criticifm cannot be more agreeably or more 
ufefully employed than in tracing out the fburces of his excel- 
lence and analyzing its modes, in exhibiting the negligences 
for which they often compenfate and the culpable excels to 
which they fometimes run, and in contemplating by detail 
the literary character of an author of whom it is pronounced 
from high authority * that " be pojfeffed the art of being minute 
** without tediou/he/s t and general without confufion, and that bis 

" language 

* Johnfon in his Life of Parnell. 
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" language was copious without exuberance, exacf without conjiraint; 
" and eafy without weaine/s" 

Goldsmith feems to have poflefled every quality which might 
give popularity to a poet. His language is fimple, his verfifi- 
cation flowing and familiar, his fentiments natural and pathe- 
tic. His illuftrations are not pompous exhibitions of learning,, 
allufions to arts which are little underftood, and hiftories 
which have been little read ; his pictures of nature are not ela- 
borate and minute delineations of individual fcenery ; his views 
of life are not metaphyfical inveftigations crippled into rhyme, 
not conjectural fancies of the manners of remote times or 
imaginary conditions, not difgufting expofures of human infir- 
mity or outrageous caricatures of extravagant Angularities. 
Always eafy and unaffected, Goldfmith pamts nature as it 
ftruck him and manners as he aftually obferved them. His 
faults too (for fome faults his greateft admirers muft admit 
in him — faults allied to his excellencies) are certainly not of 
an unpopular clafs. If hi* language is frequently colloquial, 
and occafionally even ungrammatical, it is never obfcure : if 
he laments a depopulation in a country where it did not exift 
he knew that a people who loved to hear of grievances were 
to be his readers. 

Johnson pronounced of the Traveller that it was a pro- 
duction to which fince the death of Pope it would not be eafy 

( K 2 ) t0 
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to find any thing equal. The laft poetical work of Pope was 
publimed in 1 744, and the Traveller appeared in r 765. Within 
that period Akenfide, Lyttleton, Dyer, Collins, Shenftone, Mafon 
and Churchill flourifhed, and within that period the Odes of 
Gray and the Seafons of Thomfon were published. Whether 
Johnfon's encomium be not hyperbolical this catalogue may 
perhaps fhew, but certainly it fumciently expofes the unreafon- 
ab'e queruloufnefs which Goldfmith mews when fpeaking of 
the literature of his age, of the doubts which he expreffes in 
the preface to the Traveller as to the reception his poem 
might meet with, and of the picture which at the conclusion 
of the Deferted Village he has drawn of the neglect and con- 
fequent departure of poetry from his country. This is the 
tranfmitted peeviflinefs of poets; a conceited language which 
Goldfmith took up from Pope, and which found fupport in 
the frigid indifference with which his friend difmifTed his dic- 
tionary. Johnfon's good fenfe faw the weaknefs in another, 
and in his life of Pope reprobates and expofes it, and Gold- 
fmith lived long enough probably to regret it. At lead in 
his later editions of the Traveller he has expunged that paf- 
fage in the preface which affected to fay that " the ftrongefl 
" and happieft efforts of poetry could in his age expect to 
" pleafe but in a narrow circle." Goldfmith's might not have 
been the age of the higheft clafs of writers, but it certainly 
exceeded all which went before it in the number of judicious 
and well inftructed readers. 

Of 
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Of the poets who were his contempories Goldfmith does not 
fpeak in favourable terms. The fhort and common place cri- 
ticifms which were purchafed from him at the extravagant 
price of two hundred pounds for two volumes of his Beauties 
of Englifh Poetry reprefent Thomfon as verbofe and affected, 
and Shenftone's ballads as pofleffing neither harmony nor fim- 
plicity. His Hermit is introduced in the Vicar of Wakefield 
as a contrail to the Englifh poetry of the prefent day, which, 
he fays, " is nothing but a combination of luxuriant images 
" without plot or connection — a firing of epithets that im- 
" prove the found without carrying on the fenfe :" and the 
preface to the Traveller complains of ** criticifins of late in 
" favour of blank verfe and Pindaric odes r choruffes, anapefts 
** and iambics, alliterative care and happy negligence," and talks 
of the poet of the day as ** a. half-witted thing who wants 
** to be thought a bold man having loft the character of a 
" wife one — of his tawdry lampoons being called fatires, his 
" turbulence faid to be force and his frenzy fire." Thefe 
attacks on Shenftone, Mafon and Churchill were not all called 
for by the occafion : Goldfmith 's fubjects and his manner pre- 
cluded any comparifon with the two latter, and if any part 
of his writings might bear refemblancc to any of thofe 
of Shenftone or Mafon he fhould have confidered that there 
was room on the higher grounds of Parnaflus for more 
than one poet of the fame clafs. But the man who could be 
difpleafed at hearing the praifes of his friend muft have 

deemed 
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deemed all who poflefled excellence in whatever department 
as his rivals* 

To the fehemes of his two moft diftinguifhed poems ob- 
jections have been often made. The fcheme of the Traveller 
was, as he tells us, an endeavour to fhew " that there may be 
w equal happinefs in ftates that are differently governed from 
" our own j that every ftate has a particular principle of hap- 
" pinefs, and that that this principle in each" (in his firft edi- 
tion he adds, and particularly in our own) " may be carried to 
" a mifchievous excefs." This pofition of a particular principle 
of happinefs to each ftate, which he afTumes as a known truth, 
muft appear at leaft a difputabie pofition: that all fpecies of 
happinefs are equal cannot be granted, and it is certainly a 
grofs degradation of human nature to fay, that after nobler 
aims are repreffed 

Low delights fuccecding faft behind 
In happier meannefs occupy the mind. 

The conclufion which was written by Doftor Johnfbn gives 
us all which Goldfmith's poem rationally eftablifhes, that human 
blifs centers only in the mind — that ftate offences and their 
punifhments 

To men remote from power but little known 
Leave rcafon, faith and confcience all their own •, 

and 
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and that therefore under every government happinefs may be 
attained, inafmuch as 

Still to ourfelves in every place confign'd, 
Our own felicity we make or find. 

All this is truth and good fenfe from the author of the Rambler, 
but furely it is very different from Goldfmith's original po- 
rtion. 

The fcheme of the Deferted Village was " to regret the de- 
** population of England, and to inveigh againft the increafe of 
" thofe luxuries by which it was occafioned." Goldfmith had 
found the leading principles of his Traveller controverted, 
and in his dedication to the Deferted Village feems aware 
that the fcheme of this poem alfo was queftionable. He is 
aware that it will be objected that " the depopulation it de- 
" plores is no where to be feen, the diforders it laments only 
" to be found in the poets own imagination." To this he 
fays he can fcarce make any other anfwer than " that he fin- 
" cerely believes what he had written, and had taken all pof- 
" fible pains in his country excuriions for four or five years 
*' paft to be certain of what he alleged." There is fome va- 
nity in letting up the fupport collected in a few country 
excuriions for a favourite theory publifhed by him fome years 
before, againft the authority of thofe whom he acknowledges 
to be the wifeft and beft of his friends. No doubt the 

luxury 
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luxury rimfl be injurious by which a country is depopulated, 
but a foreigner who took his ideas of England in the year 
1769 from Goldfmith's Deferted Village would be ftrangely 
milled. Yet on this imaginary and infecure foundation has 
been conftruclcd a poem which may be expected to laft as 
long as the Englifh language fhall endure, and nature and fim- 
plicity delight. 

But though Goldfmith's Theories are not eftablifhed truths, 
the author certainly wrote himfelf into a full perfuafion of 
them, and it is our fatisfaclion that they afford topics admi- 
rably adapted for difplaying his peculiar felicities and com- 
municating his felecled information. About two hundred lines 
of the Traveller were fent by him from Switzerland to his 
brother. It is natural to fuppofe that theft contained the 
author's defcriptions of the countries through which he had 
travelled, and obfervations on the manners of their inhabi- 
tants. The fuperior excellency of the portrait of the Swifs 
feeim to warrant this fuppofition. Pleafed with his own ram- 
bling life he faw the people apparently happy wherever he 
went. At his return he faw the happineft of his own coun- 
try and compofed his poem on the theory of equal bappinefs 
every where, and in the contrafted characters of the (everal 
ftates which he had vifited he thought he faw the particular 
principle on which it was founded. As a writer more than 
as a politician he perceived the powerful influence of party in 

England, 
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England, for party he tells us is there the mod dangerous 
enemy to poetry. He attempts tojnoderate the rage of all 
parties by an endeavour to fhew tKat patriotic boafting is the 
fhame of reafon, fince nature and art afford equal happinefs 
every where. The poet, milled by the different fenfcs of the 
fame word, never confidered that poetical party might fubfift 
though national mould be deflroyed, or that party might in 
any fingle country produce the wont effe&s though that coun- 
try and its neighbours were admitted to be equally happy. 
But the reader may be fully fatisfied with any means of in- 
troduction to thofe admirable national characters which adtual 
infpection had made known to Goldfmith, and which his 
poetic fancy could fo beautifully delineate. 

In his review of the Englifh character, under the influence 
of vanity not yet fufficiently gratified with public notoriety, 
and of liberality not limited by prudential experience, he deems 
every man unhappy who is poor, and every man a flave who 
is not born a legiflator. What he had flated in his Traveller 
in his next poem he would not contradict. He condemns the 
luxury which was beyond his reach, and with the eye of a 
poet he fees its effects in an imaginary depopulation. His 
enthufiaim became confirmed in its belief — he had talents to 
defcribe it pathetically, and by a procefs fimilar to thofe alge- 
braic calculations which from falfe fuppofkions elicit the truth, 
he has made it the occafion of introducing in his Deferted 
Vol. VL ( L ) Village 
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Village images which we feel to be impreffive, and fentiments 
which we acknowledge to be juft. 

The conduct of thefe poems, if not ftrictly regular, is na- 
tural and unembarrafled : the digreffions are always feafonable, 
and the returns eafy. The Deferted Village begins with a general 
view of Auburn in its former (late of happinefs and popula- 
tion, which is immediately contrafted with its prefent decay 
— then the author recurs to more diftinct particulars of its 
recollected profperity — to the clergyman, the fchoolmafter and 
the village ale-houfe — he contemplates the decay — he invefti- 
gates its caufes — he contrails the benefit with the evils of luxury 
— he paints the horrors and marks by a pathetic detail the 
progrefs of emigration. If any part appears not firmly rivetted 
to his fubject, it is the conclusion, that beautiful eulogium on 
poetry which no reader would fhew himfelf fo coldly attached 
to method as to give up. The Traveller feems to have no part 
fuperfluous and none ill-placed. To the concluding topic, of 
which Doctor Johnfon fays the Deferted Village is too much the 
echo, we are naturally led. The omifhon of the undiftinguifhed 
character of the Netherlands was peculiarly judicious. The only 
improvement which might be fuggefted would be the inter- 
pofing a character of Spain between Holland and England. 
The connection between thefe as it ftands in the poem is faf- 
tened on a flimfy feeble minutenefs thrown unneceflarily and 

unreafonably 
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unreafonably into the character of the Dutch. As their difregard 
of freedom was certainly not greater than that of France or Italy 
England is not with better effect contrafted with Holland than 
it might have been with either of the others. From Holland 
hiftory might have led by a natural connection to Spain, and 
the Spantfh character would afford an admirable contrail to 
the Dutch and the Englifh, the two between which it would 
be placed. 'Tis true the poet looks from the Alps, and Spain 
might lie hid behind the Pyrenees — but I apprehend the mi- 
raculous improvement of vifion which from the Alpine heights 
could difcern objects fo minute as the temples of Italy ought 
not to be reftrained within common limits, and the fame 
poetical perfpective which could have brought the moraffes of 
Holland into view could alfo have raifed the remote parts of 
Spain above the obftruction of mountains on its nearer con- 
fines. The conduct of Goldfmith's Hermit * is exquifitely beau- 

( L 2 ) tiful. 

* One paflage in his Hermit I cannot pafs over without a particular obfervation. 
It is where the Hermit enumerates the various pofSble caufes of the ftranger's 
apparent uneafinefs, and, among the reft, conjectures at frienijhip unrtturned or 
love unregarded. 

And what is friendfhip but a name, And love is dill an emptier found, 
A charm that lulls to fleep j The modern fair one's jeft j 

A (hade that follows wealth or fame, On earth unfeen, or only found 
But leaves the wretch to weep > To warm the turtle's neft. 

The making the Hermit fuggeft that particular mode of treatment in love which 
he had himfelf experienced, and which the ftory immediately after recognizes, is 
peculiarly natural, judicious and affecting. 
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tiful. The interefting abruptness of its opening — the humane 
and delicate fentiments in the Hermit's fpeech, giving fo af- 
fecting and engaging impreffion of hi* character — the fimplkity 
of the following narrative — his importunate folicitation forcing 
out at laft the ftory of the ftranger fo judicioufly delayed, and 
the furprize and pathos of the conclufiony make this littifc 
poem one of the moft finiraed pieces of affecting fimplieity in 
our language* 

Natural and affecting fimplicity forms indeed Goldfmith's 
peculiar excellence. Yet where his fubject calls for it Gold- 
fmith is not deficient ia fublimky. His defcription of the 
rampires artificial pride may ferve to prove this* 

Onward methinks and diligently flow 
The firm conne&cd bulwark feems to grow i 
Spreads its long arms amidft the wat'ry roar 
Scoops out an empire and ufurps the Ihore. 

As may his defcription of the terrors of that horrid ihore to 
which his peafants emigrate : 

Thefe blazing funs that dart a downward ray 
And fiercely flied intolerable day ; 
Thofe matted woods where birds forget to fing, 
$ut filent bats in drowfy clufters cling •* 

Thofe 
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Thjofc pois'neus- fields with rank luxuriance crown'd, 
Where the dark fcorpion gathers death around, 
Where at each ftep the ftranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful fnake ; 
Where crouching tygers wait their haplefs prey, 
And favage men more murd'rous ftill than they •,. 
While oft in whirls the mad Tornado flies 
Mingling the ravag'd landfcape with the ikies. 

This paflage is more peculiarly in Goldfmith's manner, the 
fublimity here being only an accidental inftrument to heighten 
the pathos. 

For. denrfe and fbtidi fentkneata — couplets pregnant with 
finmcl reflection in forcible language, fitted to impreft them- 
felTcs on the memory, and to incorporate in the mafsf of po- 
pular morals, we in vain look in this, author's writings. Hi* 
moral paflage*' are too diffuie for quotation: they are long 
addreffer to luxury or to freedom, connected details of the 
evils of faction, whole icenes- defcriptive of city profufion and 
rural devaftation, without any effort to concenter their force 
m one ftrong apothegm, or to fum up the particulars in more 
compact form, and without calling in the iupport of any ac- 
knowledged and inftru&ive truth, delivered in abftracT: preci- 
fion and cloathed in impreflive language. I know but one at- 
tempt of Goldfinith's at condenung the fubftance of an ante- 
cedent detail, and but one of hi* couplets- containing a moral 

fentiment 
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fentiment of folid compactnefs. The firft is the conclusion of 
a paflage where the fplendors of luxury are contrafted with 
its evils : the peafant, he fays, is fcourged from the fouling 
land, 

And while he finks, without an arm to fave, 
The country blooms — a garden and a grave. 

The fecond is not fo happy — it is a defcription of man in a 
ftate of early fimplicity and imagined equality, 

His beft companions, innocence and health, 
And his beft riches ignorance of wealth. 

It is however evident from the neceflity of antecedent expli- 
cation that thefe paffages are not without fome violence de- 
tached from the context, and therefore even thefe are not well 
adapted for popular quotation. 

But Goldfmith is not a didactic — he is a defcriptive poet. 
And many of his defcriptions cannot be praifed too highly. 
The circumftances in his natural fcenes are felected with pe- 
culiar propriety, and painted in the mdft glowing colours. 
His views of Italy and Switzerland in his Traveller cannot be 
excelled. His defcription of Auburn in its deferted ftate would 
have redeemed an ordinary poem. 

No more thy glafiy brook reflects the day, 

But choak'd with fedges works its weedy way : 

Along thy {hades, a folitary gueft, 

The hollow founding bittern guards its neft : 

Amidft 
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Amidft thy defcrt walks the lapwing flics 
And tires their echo's with unvaried cries : 
Sunk are thjrbowr's in ihapelefs ruin all 
And the long grafs oe'rtops the mould'ring wall. 



Here we have a highly poetical delineation of every adjunct of 
a defolated country, with appropriate epithets to add to the 
force of the eflPedl, and the bowers and glajfy brook from its 
former ftate remembered to heighten the defcription by their 
contrail. 

Such is the general tenor of Goldfmith's defcription of na- 
tural fcenes. His defcriptions are by continued enumeration of 
admirably Selected circumftances — each in itfelf cxpreffive but 
the aggregate of infuperable force. Sometimes however, where 
he does not allow himfelf to dwell on particular circumftances, 
or to embellifli them by any thing more than a fingle epithet, 
the enumeration is but a tame catalogue of beings or of pro- 
perties, and the defcription, accurate indeed, but flat and feeble. 
Take an example from his picture of Holland : 



While the pent ocean riGng o'er the pile 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him fmife ; 
The Jlow canal, the yellow-bloffom 'd vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding fail, 
The trended mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation refcued from his reign.. 

Left 
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Left it might be thought the poet's judicious art to give a 
ftudied tamenefs to the defcription of the country of Holland, 
I mod fubjoin another inftance where it certainly was not his 
object to deprefs his poetical merits to an humble level with his 
fubjec"l : 

How often have I pausM on ev'ry charm 

Tie Jbelter'd ctt, the cultivated farm, 

The never/ailing brook, the bufy mill, 

The decent church that top'd the neighb'ring hill. 



Or this, 



Far different thefe from ev'ry former fcene, 
The cooling brooi, the graffy vcfttA green, &c. 



In all thefe the author feems fenfible of the tamenefs of the 
defcriptioo, and endeavours, with bad effect, to relieve it by the 
pompous folemnity of his compound adjectives. 

But the truth is what Goldfmith has himfelf told us in 
his dedication of the Deferted Village to Sir Jofhua Reynolds, 
" that he was ignorant of that art in which his friend excelled." 
He has therefore no idea of picturefque effect. He marks no 
diftances in his fcenes — he ftudies no arrangement of his ob- 
jects — he enumerates what a fertile fancy and an exadt judg- 
ment would fuggeft, but the painter who mould follow him 
would have their entire difpofition to make out. The writings 
of Mr. Mafon compared with Potior GoWtfiaith's fhew of what 
importance the knowledge of the filler art is to a poet. 

The 
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The dcfcriptions of life and manners, of national characters 
in his Traveller, of profeflional in his Defertcd Village, and of 
individual in his Retaliation, are drawn with mafterly {kill. Gold- 
fmith wrote from actual obfervation with the moft judicious 
felection. His accounts are faithful and characleriftic Sketches 
of the hiftory of man. The fports of Auburn are defcribed with 
the accuracy of an aclual fpeclator and with the feelings of one 
who had partaken of fuch *. The character of the French pea- 
fantry is given con atnore. Goldfmith in the moft endearing and 
affe&ing tafte of true paftoral poetry gives us fimple manners 
which yet agree with exifting nature and humble life remote 
from vulgarity. Whatever might degrade or difguft is carefully 
concealed, whatever could amplify is without apparent refearch 
produced. In the defcription of the village ale-houfe, the im- 
portance which it adds to. the poor man's heart is dwelt upon, 
and the oblivion of his care, but the idlenefs, the intoxication 

Vol. VI. ( M ) and 



• Mr. Anderfon in his criticifm on Goldfmith prefixed to his edition of his 
works among the Britifh poets, makes the following obfervation : " The village 
" diversions are perhaps infifted on with too much prolixity and amplification. 
" But we are recompenfed for this generality and redundance by the claflical and 
" beautiful particularity and concifenefs of the context — the d mcing pair, the 
" fwain miftruftlefs — the bafhful virgin," &c. This obfervation is very nearly 
faying that we are recompenfed for Goldfmith's generality .by his particularity, and 
for his redundance by his concijtnefs. 
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the quarrels are kept judicioufly from our view. His defcrip- 
tion of the occupations of the Swifs peafant is a mafter-piece : 

Chearful at morn he wakes from fliort rcpofe, 
Breafts the keen air and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives the- vent'rous ploughfhare to the fteep ; 
Or feeks the den where fnow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the ftruggling favage into day. 

No one fpecific circumftance of hardihodd has efcaped him, and 
fcarcely a fingle word occurs in the paffage which does not add 
appropriate energy. The founds in the village evening and 
the furniture of the ale-houfe deferve the fame praife. 

When Goldfmith has not leifure to give a compleat defcrip- 
tion, where by a few particulars a general proposition is to be 
impreffed, thofe which he fclecls are always the beft fitted for 
their purpofe. Thus where the vanity of the French is to be 
exhibited Goldfmith fays, 

Here vanity aflumes its pert grimace 
And trims her robes of frize with copper lace, 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer 
To boaft one fplendid banquet once a year. 

Where the pleafures of the luxurious are to be defcribed as 
flckening into pain the particulars which our author's admirable 
feleclion fpecifies are the long pomp and the midnight mafquerade. 

But 
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But one of the greateft beauties of Goldfmith's defcriptions is 
the embellishment of his landfcapes by his figures. Every fcene 
with him is alive, and even defolation is made more affed- 
ing by the fad hiflorian of the penfive plain whom he intro- 
duces. This is the great art of interefting the reader : we may- 
contemplate with pleafure or with furprize inanimate nature, 
but our feelings are for man. The landfcape in return may by 
its aflbciations refled congenial imprefllons, and of fuch Gold- 
fmith takes advantage in the beginning of his Deferted Village, 
where the enumeration of affeding objeds of ruin and decay- 
naturally giyes a melancholy caft to the mind. It is idle then 
to complain, as has been done, that our pity is there excited 
for what cannot fuffer — for a brook — or a glade — or a walk — 
or a wall. We do not feel for the inanimate objed : our 
minds are only pre-difpofed by the review of thefe melancholy 
fcenes to feel pity for the perfons who are afterwards defcribed, 
and our feelings are for the peafants who have been compelled 
to emigrate from Auburn. The folemn darknefs of a Gothic 
cathedral is not religion, but its efficacy to produce an awe 
on the mind which fits it for the reception of religious im- 
prefllons is indifputable — and he muft have none of the verfa- 
tility of human fancy o* the fympathies of the human heart 
who could fo rivet his attention to the externals of the fcene 
of defolation as not to recur to the condition of thofe who 
had formerly been its inhabitants. 

(Ma) The 
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The variety of Goldfmith's powers in defcription of character 
is perhaps fhewn raoft ftrongly in thofe two which immediately 
follow each other in his Deferted Village — the clergyman and 
the fchool-mafter. The paffage in his epitaph " Sive rifus effent 
movendi five lachrymal, affectuum potens at lenis dominator," here 
comes out an eftablifhed truth. If the line 

Carelcfs their merits or their faults to fcan, 

does not add much praife to the clergyman's character; it was 
however the undiftinguifhing liberality for which Goldfmith was 
himfelf remarkable, and on which he prided himfelf in fpite of 
prudence and of propriety. The profeflional exertions of the 
clergyman in the difcharge of his duty, and particularly at the 
bed of ficknefs, are recorded in a ftile of pathetic folemnity not 
to be exceeded. The fchool-mafter is a contraft of fuch oppo- 
fite merit that we might almoil wonder at its being produced 
by the fame hand. Humour cannot produce a picture more 
rich in the writings of thofe who could never be ferious. The 
affected gravity with which his multifarious learning is pro- 
duced, the legendary flile in which the whole is judicioufly de- 
livered, and above all the ludicrous circumftance of ruftic wonder 
at the conclusion, 

That one fmall head could carry all he knew 

{hew Goldfmith's powers in this ftile of poetical compofition 

not 
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not inferior to thofe which he exhibits in the more ferious and 
pathetic. The character of the fchool-mafter, and defcription of 
the village ale-houfe to which he conducts the poet, are genuine 
productions of that pen which had given to the public the 
Citizen of the World and the Vicar of Wakefield. 

In pathetic images and defcriptions his Deferted Village 
abounds, and it is peculiarly the merit of Goldfmith that he 
affects us only where we ought to be affected. He does not 
by any overfwoln amplification of minuteneffcs, by any trick of 
inftant vehemence, or by any delineation of the grievances of 
hypochondriac fenfibility fuddenly excite an emotion, of which 
when we come to confider its caufe we are afhamed. He 
improves our morals by making us fympathize with genuine 
unequivocal affliction : he fettles habits of ufeful and permanent 
impreffion, for he makes us feel for domeftic diftrefs — for the 
fair who is forfaken, and the family which is forced to brave 
the horrors of emigration. 

When the poor exiles every pleafure pad 
Hung round the bow'rs and fondly looked their laft, 
And took a long farewell and wiflied in vain 
Fer feats like thefe beyond the weftern main, 
And (hudd'ring ftill to face the diflant deep 
Return'd, and wept, and ftill return'd to weep. 

The fubfequent defcription of the individuals abounds with the 
higheft ftrokes of Goldfmith's powers in the pathetic. 

The 
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The great praife of all our author's compofitions ferious or 
comic, in profe or verfc, is that every thing appears eafy, fimple 
and natural— without any affedation, and with little appearance 
of effort or labour. This feems extraordinary as to his poems, 
when we are told his particular mode of compolition. " He ufed,'* 
fays one of his biographers, " firft to iketch out a part of his 
" defign in profe, after which he fat down carefully to verfify 
" what he had written, to corred it and to add ideas better fuited 
" perhaps to the fubjedt." From his view of his materials ante- 
cedent to their final and eftablifhed arrangement we might ex- 
ped a judicious general method, and fuch we actually find - y 
but we might alfo exped that his mode fhould leave behind 
it traces of labour and artifice — the advantages of accuracy and 
the ftiffnefs of ftudy. His works on the contrary exhibit no 
marks of art — his verfe feems to contain his firft thoughts in 
his firft expreffions. The reafon of this we may perhaps find 
in the author's character. His vanity had fo ftrong an attach- 
ment to what he had once written that his poems in all pro- 
bability differ but little either in fubftance or in order from 
their profaic elements. It is true Goldfmith's later editions alter 
many paffages in his earlier ones, but the reludance with which 
he had parted with his former has ufually made his corrections 
in the latter incomplete, and has left the correded paffages at 
laft but a fort of tiffue between what they were and what they 

ought to be. 

Of 
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Of his fondnefs for his own writings we have an unequivocal 
proof in the frequency with which he borrows from himfelf. 
Sentiments occur in his plays expreffed in the very fame words 
as in his Vicar of Wakefield. The lengthening chain which he 
drags in his Traveller, as he removes from his brother, conne&ed 
the Chinefe philofopher with his friend in the Citizen of the 
World. The excellent furniture with which he has decorated his 
village ale-houfe belonged formerly to Scroggen the hackney au- 
thor whom Goldfmith had before defcribed. The couplet in his 
Deferted Village 

Along the lawn where fcattered hamlets rofe 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repofe, 

is almoft a tranfeript of the following in his Traveller 

And over fields where fcatter'd hamlets rofe 
In barren folitary pomp repofe. 

And of that fublime paffage already quoted which defcribes the 
horrors of the weftern clime we have the original in the Tra- 
veller, where 

the pilgrim ftrays 
Through tangled forefts and through devious ways, 
Where beafts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim. 
There while above the giddy tempeft flies 
And all around diftrefsful yells arife, &c. 

Passages 
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Passages of fuch fimilarity in fcntiment and expreflion cer- 
tainly fhew the peculiar fondnefs with which Goldfmith looked 
on any work which he had once given from his hands, and 
which fo chained down his imagination to one mode of confr- 
dering a fubjedt that whenever that fubject recurred the author 
could not view it but in the very fame light. Goldfmith how- 
ever appears fometimes to have caught the fame fondnefs for 
fentiments which had been expreffed by other authors, and, as 
if unconfcious of their original, delivers them in their identical 
words and forms of fpeech. Pope has the following couplet : 

To favage beafts and favage laws a prey, 
And kings more furious and fevere than they, 

the laft line of which is of the very fame ftruclure with one 
of our author's quoted in page 83. And no perfon can be 
prevailed on for a moment to imagine that there is not fome- 
thing more than a cafual coincidence between Goldfmith's 

Man wants but little here below 
Nor wants that little long, 

And Young's, 

Man wants but little, nor that little long. 

Surely the author who could borrow with Co (lender artifice 
could not fufpeft himfelf of plagiarifm and muft have miftaken 
the treafures of his reading for the conceptions of his fancy. 

This 
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This identity of phrafe on the recurrence of the fame fub- 
jects certainly indicates a fcantinefs in Goldfmith's vocabulary. 
He has alfo favourite words and forms which fhew themfelves 
in every page. We have the unfeeling train, and the lowly train, 
and the vagrant train, and the harmlefs train, and the bufy train, 
and the iovelieft train, and the gorgeous train, all in the Deferted 
Village. — We have within its firft feventeen lines the author 
loitering over the green of Auburn — and defolation faddening 
all its green, and the healthful fports which formerly brightened 
all its green. We have the friend crowned, and the glafs crowned, 
and the board crowned — all very loofe and indefinite fignifica- 
tions of the word. We have colloquial phrafes, Jit me down, 
— once a year — many a time — times are altered. We have weak 
words, adverbs and prepofitions often filling up his verfes. — 
All thefe are carelefs faults which a little attention might have 
rectified, and founded perhaps in too great a love of fimplicity 
and defire to be familiar. 

Goldsmith's diction both in verfe and profe is extremely 
eafy — in fome places perhaps to negligence. His Traveller begins 
with feveral adjectives ftrung together, 

Remote, unfriended, melancholy, flow, 

while the fubftantive to which they belong does not appear 

until the feventh line. He is not ftudious of writing with 

the exa&nefs of a grammarian, and therefore fometimes ufes 

Vol. VI. ( N ) prefent 
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-prefent for pad times, fometimcs paflive for active participles ; 
fometimes he even gives us paffages wholly independent of re- 
gular connection in the conftru&ion of the fentence, as in his 
defcription of the Dutch in his Traveller, 

At gold's fuperior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy fell it and the rich man buys ; 
A land of tyrants and a den efjlaves, 
Here wretches feek diihonourable graves. 

In this paffage however, and in all of this fort, it is but fair 
with refpect to our author to ftate that his meaning is not at 
all obfcure. Goldfmith's conftrudions rarely lead to obfcurity 
or ambiguity *. Like Addifon he is fimple and familiar, and 
like Addifon he is elegant and intelligible. 

As the epithets of other poets have met his cenfure his own 
are fairly fubject to animadverfion. His penjive plain has been 
condemned as too bold — I think with little reafon — with lefs 
certainly than his bleak Swifs which feems more extravagant, 

his 

• There is one form of phrafe ufed frequently by Goldfmith, which, if followed, 
might in other authors lead to ambiguity — it is the deferring of circumftances which 
limit a particular fubftantive until other fubftantives (hall have been interpofed. In 

the couplet, 

Whatever blooms in torrid traits appear 
Whole bright fucceflion decks the varied year, 

The bright fucceflion feems rather to belong, by the conftruction, to tra&s than to 

blooms. 
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his fenfual blifs which may be miftaken, or his plethoric ill which 
is technical. He is too fond of compounding new words by 
the mere inartificial addition of two known ones, as iaave-fub- 
je&ed^ Jhcltcr-feekingy rocky-crefted, and crouding them together 
until the reader is difgufted with their monotony. But many 
of his fimple epithets have a force of argumentative fignifica- 
tion and beauty of delicate expreffion which the pomp of learned 
founds cannot often reach — as in the following lines : 

" The toiling pleafure fickens into pain." 
" No bufy fteps the grafs grown footway tread." 
" Here the pale artift plies the fickly trade." 
" The robe that wraps his limbs in filken floth." 

You have in a fingle epithet the ftate of Swifs morals fully 
accounted for, 

And love's and friendfhip's finely-pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

And in another epithet you have a complete picture of the 
Italian fcenery, 

Its uplands Hoping deck the mountains fide, 
"Woods over woods in gay theatric pride. 

Thus we fee that though eafe and fimpliciy arc the cha- 
racteriftics of our authors writings, yet there is no want of 
ornament in his imagery or of metaphorical graces in his die- 

( N 2 ) tion. 
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tion. His fimiles therefore might be expected to be, as indeed 
they are, beautiful pictures and well adapted illuftrations. With 
their acknowledged merits of this fort they certainly unite one 
of lingular fubtilty. Many of them are local images, the ap>- 
propriate growth of the fcene or country which he defcribes. 
The mean delights of the modern Italians fucceeding the no- 
bler aims of their progenitors are illuftrated by the fimile of 
the peafant feeking Ihelter in thofe domes where Csefars once 
bore fway*. The virtues of the Swifs are like falcons cowring 
on the neft: the Dutch, conformed to fervitude, are 

Dull as their lakes which fleep beneath the ftorm. 

Such a felicity in his fimiles embodies them into the main 
fubject, and even gives an apparent ftrength to the theory in 
his Traveller, by an indirect intimation that the national cha- 
racter is founded in fome affociate cireumftance of the natural 
hiftory of each country. 

The fimile in which our author compares the mifer's rap- 
ture at the view of his hoards and his fighs for thofe which 
are wanting with the alternate paffions in his own breaft, of 

pleafure 

* The fame effeQ: is produced by an artifice of Goldfmith's diction. The pecu- 
liarity of the word long-fall'n as applied to the mind in Italy naturally recals to our 
view the long-fall'n columns in the fame country which had been mentioned but 
eleven lines before, and thus induces a mental comparifon between the Hate of their 
arts and their minds. 
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pleafure at the goods which Heaven has given to man, and 
forrow to fee the board of human blifs fo fmall, pleafes me 
more than the more celebrated ones of the child clinging 

Clofc and clofcr to the mother's breaft, 

and the circle bounding earth and fkies which 

Allures from far and as he follows flies *. 

The caufe of the child's clinging has no connection with the 
mother to whofe breaft fhe clings, whereas the loud torrent 
and the mountains roar is a natural adjunct to thofe moun- 
tains to which the Swifs peafant is more firmly bound : and 
how the horizon allures from far by no means appears. But 
the two fimiles which decorate the village clergyman, of the 
bird tempting its new-fledged offspring to the fkies, and the 
tall cliff around whofe head fettles eternal funfhine, are for 
endearing intereft and appofite beauty unequalled by any of 
our author, and excelled by very few in the language. 

Goldsmith's verfification has been formed with great exact- 
nefs on the model of Mr. Pope. Whoever reads Windfor Foreft 
with attention will find the elements of many paffages in Gold- 
fmith's writings, will difcover the original in which he ftudied 

poetry 

* Strange that one of Goldfmith's commentators fhould fpeak of this as a fimile 
of the rainbow ! 
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poetry and from which he caught by congenial feeling the 
graces of elegant expteffion and harmonious verfification. Every 
poem of Pope's contains fomething, which to a reader who 
knows our author will recall fome pafTage in his works by a 
word or by a conftruction, by fome turn of the verfe or of 
the fentiment. Goldfmith's verfification is more feeble and 
more carelefs than Mr. Pope's, but perhaps it is more varied 
and more fimple. I cannot avoid quoting one of the fhorteft 
of Goldfmith's poems as a fpecimen, among many other beau- 
ties, of the eafe of his conftruclions and the harmony of his 
numbers. 

ON MEMORY. 

Oh ! memory, thou fond deceiver 

Still importunate and vain, 
To former joys recurring ever, 

And turning all the paft to pain. 

Thou, like the world, th' oppreft opprefling, 

Thy fmiles encreafe the wretch's woe •, 
And he who wants each other bleffing 

In thee is fure to find a foe. 

In the lines of Goldfmith we have no elaborate equipoife 
between the parts where the latter half is made an epigram 
upon the former. His only artificial ornament is alliteration 
which occurs too frequently for us to fufpect its being cafual. 

He 
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He continues the fame thought often beyond the line, and 
fometimes beyond the couplet *. Hence it happens that his 
verfes are natural and their harmony varied, though it muft 
be obferved alfo, that the paufes in found do not always co- 
incide with thofe in fenfe. His lines are often eked out by 
feeble and expletive parts adjoined, fuch as more, between, 
here, fo, and feveral weak- terminations and profaic verfes might 
be pointed out in his writings, as where he tells us that the 
morals of the Swifs are but low — that the train of Auburn at 
proud men's doors beg a little bread — or that nations though 
very poor may Jlill be very blejl. His rhyming words are gene- 
rally monofyllables of the mofl familiar clafs. The word fire 
rhymes in two couplets out of three in his Traveller — the 
word round rhymes three times in eleven couplets in his 
Dcferted Village. Goldfmith in this refpect did not fufficiently 
confult variety, hut he poGeues thofe happy arts of engaging 
the reader's attention to fome beauty, or interefting his affec- 
tions by fome pathetic image, and the fault which is not per- 
ceived is as if it did not exift. 

Goldsmith's faults are all faults of apparent inadvertence; 
but would his poems be more excellent had he fludied to 

correct 

* This is fometimes attended with a powerful and fublime effe£t. 

Befide the bed where parting life was laid, 

And forrow, grief and guilt by turns difmay'd, 

The reverend champion ftood. At his controul, &c. 
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correct them to greater minutenefs ? He might have arranged 
his thoughts in regular climax — he might have given us con- 
trafted fentiments and parallel phrafes — he might have def- 
tined forcible words to important places — he might have 
condenfed matter for concluding couplets. But his works 
would have been elaborate — his diction pompous — his verifica- 
tion meafured. He would have forfeited his eafy fimplicity. 
Some readers would not fo well under ft and him and perhaps 
none fo much delight in him. At prefent he is a general 
favourite a and thole who think his excellence is of that com- 
mon nature which any perfon might reach have only to make 
the attempt and thus convince themfelves of his merit. Pa- 
radoxical as it may feem, there is no ftile of writing more 
difficult of attainment than that which is natural. 



